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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



II. 




" Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom." 

Bryant's ' 



Juney 



IHEN the work of a great poet is completed, and it 
is certain that from him we shall never have 
another word-picture or song, everything he has 
left us rises to incalculable preciousness. So is it 
now with the poetry of Bryant. Always severely 
studied and artistically perfect, these very quali- 
ties sometimes prevented a reader from feeling 
the warm life that throbbed under the careful finish of his style. 
His verse never seemed cold to those who gave it loving and reve- 
rent study — the only means by which a real artist's work can be 
understood. To others, it must now open like a new landscape, 

202 




reading it beneath the sacred illumination into which his memory 
has passed, as one of the immortal dead. 

Bryant was undoubtedly the first American poet who impressed 
his countrymen deeply with the charm of their own native scenery. 
School-children of thirty or forty years since were fortunate in ha- 
ving such poems as " The Forest Hymn," *' Monument Mountain," 
and " June," among the selections in their reading-books ; for these 
not only taught them to appreciate exquisite rhythm, but awa- 
kened them to Nature immediately around them —to the subtle 
changes of the seasons, as distinctively ours as any national pecu- 
liarity—to the beauty of the shy creatures that inhabit our wood- 
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lands ; to our own wild-flower growths ; and to the wonder of our 
own forests, and mountains, and prairies. 

It was our own June, and not the foreign May-day of English 
verse we had so long and so vainly attempted to naturalise in our 
thoughts, that breathed through his lines — 

" Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom." 

June, the queen-month of the year, shines with a tenderer radiance 
in the zodiac, since through her flowers the poet passed forever 
from our sight ; — 

** . . . Flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound." 

There is an undertone of pathos in this early poem ; the wish 
that has since become a fulfilled prophecy murmurs through it, 
like the voice of a beautiful day foretelling its own end. But Bry- 
ant's pictures of June are usually full of motion and mirth. Was 



the spirit of the month ever so truthfully given as in these inimita- 
ble lines ? — 

" There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There's a smile on the fruit and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea." 

In another familiar poem we have the antithesis of August and 
June — a delicately-wrought study, also, of contrasted animation 
and repose, the distinctive characteristics of these two months. It 
was a happy fancy of the artist, in illustrating the verses, to place 
the quiet August scene where 

" The hills are still, the woods are dumb. 
In glassy sleep the waters lie," 

like a gem in its setting of breezy June blossoms. We can feel even 




' The hills are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie." 



' When the fresh winds make love to flowers." 

Bryant's '' Su7nmer Ranible,^'' 



in winter the delicious stir of the season, as we look at the sketch 
and read the words : — 

*' When the fresh winds make love to flowers. 
And woodlands sing, and waters shout ; 

When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock, 
And every nameless blossom's bell." 

The poet has an advantage over the painter, in being able to 
bring into his pictures that movement without some suggestion of 
which a landscape is dead. Beneath the pen of Bryant, Nature 
is thoroughly alive. There is scarcely a mood of the winds that 
does not ripple or sweep across his pages. He makes us see it 

" Rock the little wood-bird in his nest ; 

Curl the still waters bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest ;" 



or, breaking the vast stillness of the prairies into green undula- 
tions, — 

'* Toss the golden and the flame-like flowers." 

But it is not the breeze alone that moves and has life in his 
verse ; it is everything. It is the sudden rain darkening the air, 
under which 

** Every leaf in all the woods 
Is struck, and quivers ; " 

it is the climbing mountain-mist, that 

'* Clings to the flowery kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 
Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras ; " 

or it is the waterfowl fanning with his wings " the cold, thin at- 
mosphere," where he floats along — 
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' Darkly seen against the crimson sky." 



As magical is his use of tones, 
that 



All autumn is with us again in 



" Soft, repining sound, 
When forest-leaves are bright, 
And fall, like flakes of light 

To the ground. 
It is the autumn breeze 

That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the woody leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees. 

And is gone, 
And wanders on, to make 

That soft, uneasy sound." 



If Bryant does not always localise his pictures for us, no poet 
has produced any so thoroughly American in their out-of-door 
atmosphere. A foreigner may breathe the inmost spirit of our 
Indian summer and latest autumn, in reading the " Death of the 
Flowers." Here again the ear lends vivid suggestions to the eye. 
The " sound of dropping nuts " and the sigh of the south wind 
intensify the stillness, and a dreamy enchantment clings to leafless 
boughs, and to the dim and scattered gold of wild-wood flowers, 
while through the trance-like suffusion of earth and air — 

" Twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill." 

With Bryant, the forest-blossoms grow up in their separate 
beauty, each in its own place and season ; no imported lilies and 




' But who shall bide thy tempest, who shall face 
The blast that wakes the fury of the sea ? " 

Bryant's ''^ Hymn to the Sea.^^ 



daisies, but the common native flowers that children know and 
love — the yellow violet and the squirrel-cup, the late aster, the 
golden-rod, and the fringed gentian. 

Yet there is not the least pettiness in these foreground studies. 
The 

"... Delicate forest-flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile," 

leans out from dim vistas of the aboriginal wilderness, where the 
footprints of deer and red-man are scarcely obliterated from the 
sod, under 

" Old trees, tall oaks, and .gnarled pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses." 



And, for largeness of delineation, for that firm, clear touch 
which seems to create a world in one sweeping outline, and which 
belongs to the greatest artists only, Bryant is preeminent among 
his brethren. In "The Prairies," "The Antiquity of Freedom," 
and in many other poems, we have noble renderings of our New 
World scenery: — 

" Lone lakes — savannas where the bison roves — 

Rocks rich with summer garlands — solemn streams — 
Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams — 
Spring bloom, and autumn blaze of boundless groves." 

When Bryant gives us a picture of the sea, it is characterised 
by this same grandeur of handling — the steady, gradual increase 
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of power that we feel in the gathering waves themselves, as they 
approach flood-tide. There is the bright, glancing, limitless ex- 
panse, upon which eye and thought find themselves powerlessly 
borne away : — 

"... I look forth 

Over the boundless blue, where joyously 

The bright crests of innumerable waves 

Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands 

Of a great multitude are upward flung 

In acclamation." 

The picture changes from this scene of calm beauty to one of 
tumult and storm : — 

** But who shall bide thy tempest, who shall face 
The blast that wakes the fury of the sea?" 

There is the fierce havoc of the hurricane among conflicting ar- 
madas, when 



"... The vast hulks 
Are whirled like chaff upon the waves ; the sails 
Fly, rent like webs of gossamer ; the masts 
Are snapped asunder." 

And there is the dry land arising from the sea in the verse, with 
the slow, patient certainty which characterises the work of the 
coral-architect : — 

"... From age to age 
He builds beneath the waters till, at last, 
His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 
The long wave rolling from the southern pole 
To break upon Japan." 

In the poem called '* The Unknown Way," where the fancy is 
led on without a clew, until the last stanza but one is reached, 
there is more of sea-vastness than in pages of mere description. 
Yet it is only a hint and a question : — 




" The new moon's modest bow grows bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark." 

Bryant's " The New Moon.'" 



" Dost thou, O path of the woodland, 
End where these waters roar. 
Like human life, on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless sea before ? " 

The meditative nature of the poet sometimes invests his crea- 
tions with a solemnity almost too austere, but they are not on that 
account less great. 

There is a sort of twilight tenderness in some of his more deli- 
cately-drawn pieces, in its way unequalled ; as in the lovely eve- 
ning sketch, where 

" The new moon's modest bow grows bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark." 

Through all Bryant's poetry we feel the presence of that noble 
reserve which accompanies the highest Art, that reticence of genius 
which gives more in its wise withholding than in a too prodigal be- 
stowing. He opens for us only now and then a glimpse into his 
favourite haunts ; yet the Hudson, the Kaaterskill, and the groves 
and rivulets of his native hills, are imparadised for us in his poetry. 



He is the landscape-painter among our poets, none of whom 
seems to have lived always, as he, in close and secluded sympathy 
with Nature. His verse shows that, even through the years which 
were given to business in the city, his heart was with her in her 
most sequestered retirement. With what constancy and devotion 
he loved her, and how graciously she rewarded him with an inti- 
macy of communion such as few know how to attain and to keep, 
he has, in part, told us : — 

"... The sunshine on my path 
Was to me as a friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. While I stood 
In Nature's loneliness, I was with one 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
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And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades 

That met above the merry rivulet 

Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still ; they seemed 

Like old companions in adversity. 

Still there was beauty in my walks." 

The snowy woods are no less a delight to him : — 

** When the slant sun of February pours 
Into their bowers a flood of light." 

And how perfect is that glimpse of the passing of winter into 
spring ! — 

"... When the noisy streams 
Are just set free, and milder suns melt off 
The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 
In the deep glen, or the close shade of pines. 

> . . Along the quiet air 
Come and float calmly off the soft, light clouds, 



Such as you see in summer, and the winds 
Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in sunny cleft. 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at — 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty." 

For Nature, Bryant has no vain showering of epithets, no tricks 
or coquetries, but the simplicity of a grave, faithful, unswerving 
love, which sees and reveals her as she is, through insight given 
only to the pure in heart. 

Nature is transparently herself in his verse ; therefore it is both 
satisfying and suggestive. And, therefore, while the beloved poet, 
in passing from earth, leaves his place an unfilled blank, his poetry 
must forever remain to his countrymen among the most precious 
of their possessions. 

Lucy Larcom. 
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JASPER F. CROPSEY, HORACE W. ROBBINS, AND WYATT EATON. 




The Old Mill. — From a Painting by Jasper F. Cropsey. 




ASPER FRANCIS CROPSEY is a native of 
Rossville, Staten Island, and was born February 
1 8, 1823. In his thirteenth year he received from 
the American Institute in New York a diploma 
for the best specimen of architectural modelling, 
and soon afterwards another diploma for archi- 
tectural drawing. For five years he studied 
architecture in the office of Joseph French, meanwhile taking les- 
sons in landscape-painting under the direction of Edward Maury. 
At the age of twenty, having been overtaken by ill-health, he with- 
drew into the country, and devoted himself to making studies from 
Nature. His ' Greenwood Lake,' sent to the National Academy 
Exhibition, won for him an election as Associate of that institu- 
tion. It is said that he was the youngest Associate of the Academy 



ever elected in this country. Architecture » still had for him the 
attraction of a first love, and one of his best works is the chapel at 
the New Dorp Cemetery on Staten Island. In 1847 he went to 
Europe, and visited London, Paris, Switzerland, and Italy, spend- 
ing the winters of that year and the next in Rome, and traveUing 
a good deal in the company of Mr. W. W. Story and Mr. C. P. 
Cranch. His principal pictures at that time were 'Jedburgh Ab- 
bey,' painted for Mr. John Rutherford, and * The Pontine Marshes,' 
painted for the Art Union. In 1849 he returned to America. His 
* Sibyl's Temple ' and * Peace and War,' allegorical subjects, are in 
the gallery of Mr. Harrison, of Philadelphia. Another important 
example is * The Times of Queen Elizabeth,' a landscape with a 
hawking-party. He became an Academician in 1 851, when Mr. 
Durand was President of the Academy. Four years afterwards he 



